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will secure the same immunity for a commerce of
hundreds of millions scattered over every sea on the
face of the globe. We might as reasonably expect to
conquer France to-day with armies similar in numbers
and equipment to those who won Crecy and Agincourt.
Yet it is upon memories of the past that the arguments
of those who object to any further change, and of those
who desire to denounce the Declaration of Paris, are
always based. On the other hand those who are most
intimately acquainted with the circumstances of modern
commerce and modern warfare are most apprehensive
of calamity unless a change is made. By naval
officers and ship-owners the question is discussed with a
fairness and openness which leave nothing to be desired ;
and though there are, of course, differences of opinion,
few among them will be found to say that the entire
exemption of private property at sea from belligerent
capture would not be infinitely preferable to the present
rule. Many are strongly in favour of the principle, and
would be unfeignedly glad to see it adopted as a part
of our national policy.

The argument that we ought not to spare a peaceful
merchantman, because she may at any time be turned
into an armed cruiser does not seem to me to be very
formidable. She could not be made a line-of-battle ship,
and unless she could she would be of little use in
naval warfare, from which capture of private property not
of a contraband nature was banished. And further if
any enemy of ours tried in this way to increase his fleet,
we could at once beat him with his own weapons. For
every swift liner he equipped we could with the greatest
ease equip three; and under such circumstances he would
soon give up so costly and futile a proceeding. The ad-